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is that we have nothing to learn from France in respect to methods of 
criminal procedure, but as Professor John D. Lawson has recently shown 
in a series of articles in the American Law Review, based upon extensive 
personal observations in France, the French procedure does not deserve 
all the odium that has been heaped upon it by foreign critics. 

The repudiation by the French of the unanimity requirement in respect 
to verdicts by the jury and their rule which allows the jury to take into 
consideration the refusal of the accused to testify in his own behalf, have 
found an increasing number of supporters in this country, and there are 
even some who are beginning to see certain advantages in the inquisitorial 
methods of the examining magistrates. The provision of a recent French 
law which provides a system of reparation for the innocent man who has 
been convicted upon judicial errors is certainly to be commended and 
this principle, if no other, might well be introduced into our law. The 
translation of M. Esmein's work has been well done and American stu- 
dents who cannot read French owe the translator a large debt of grati- 
tude for making this valuable treatise accessible to them in their own 
language. The occasional translation of bailli as "bailiff," of prevot as 
"provost" and of roturier as "villain" is, however, hardly exact since 
there is no precise English equivalent for these terms. It would be bet- 
ter, we think, not to attempt to render them into English. 

James W. Garner. 

Greek Imperialism. By William Scott Ferguson. (New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. xiv, 258.) 

In the first of the seven lectures of which this book is made Professor 
Ferguson sketches the main lines of imperial development in Greece, and 
in the rest he characterizes the chief imperial growths which arose there, 
taking in their natural order Athens, Sparta, the world monarchy of 
Alexander the Great, and its Diadochian tripartitions, the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, the Seleucid Empire and the Empire of the Antigonids. He 
states the thesis of his work as follows: The city-states of Greece 
were unicellular organisms which were incapable of growth except by 
subdivision. But new and old cells could not combine, so the remedy 
was to change the texture of cell walls so that mutual abhorrence could 
be changed to mutual adherence. The federal system and the deifica- 
tion of rulers were the germs that worked the change. 

Professor Ferguson implies clearly in his thesis the inherent difficulties 
of his task. The Hellenes were not imperialists. Their intense city- 
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stateism always forbade it. Athens and Thebes achieved imperialism, 
Sparta had imperialism thrust upon her, but no Greek city-state was 
born imperialistic. Hellenic attacks of imperialism were like the Aegean 
islands, cyclic and sporadic. But if there was no successful Hellenic 
imperialism, that fact is nearly forgotten in the real Macedonian and 
Hellenistic imperialisms, which even if nearly deadened by Hellenic 
political theory were more than correspondingly quickened by the bril- 
liant although ragged patterns already set for them. The Greeks of the 
peninsula were never able to reconcile the imperialistic achievements of 
Alexander and the Diadochi which they felt they had inspired, with 
their own federalistic attempts which were clearly ^progressive consti- 
tutional successes and yet political failures. 

But to attempt to point out the inherent contradictions in Greek im- 
perialism, to look askance at such words as "Perioecs," to suggest that 
the space given to the Seleucids and Antigonids seems more than they 
deserve to have, is almost finicky. Professor Ferguson has given us a 
good book, scholarly in treatment and sane in judgment. His develop- 
ment of imperial deification is clever and convincing. He has many a 
quick brilliant phrase, as when he likens the tribunate of Rome and the 
ephorate of Sparta to tyrannies in commission. His judicial apprecia- 
tion of facts is always in evidence, and perhaps nowhere is it more timely 
than when he halts the tendency of present-day historians to maximize 
the irresponsibility of the Athenian assembly, by insisting upon the mech- 
anism of the government, calling the ecclesia the dynamo, and the heliaea 
the brake on the democratic machine. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

Les transformations generates du droit prive dupuis le code Na- 
poUon. By Leon Dtjguit. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1912. Pp. 
306.) 

In this brilliant little volurge Professor Duguit traces the develop- 
ment of legal theory rather than of specific legal institutions, although 
his discussion contains a number of practical illustrations. The volume 
does for French law somewhat the task accomplished for English law 
by Dicey's Law and Public Opinion in England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, but the French author's philosophical background is more solid, and 
his discussion is keener than that of Dicey, although at points he presses 
his theoretical arguments too far. Duguit's volume, however, has little 
of the wealth of detail which characterizes the English work. The 



